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The internal purpose of this publication is to provide a Clearing 
House for secondary classical teachers in New York and vicinity or 
anywhere else ; to afford an opportunity to younger classical scholars 
anywhere for the publication of their more modest endeavors along 
the line of original work, which might not otherwise see the light ; to 
stimulate the teaching and quicken the student activity in the clas- 
sical work in the high schools of Greater New York. The external 
purpose is to establish one or more College-entrance-scholarships for 
the most successful graduates from high schools in New York City, 
to be awarded on a competitive examination. The proceeds over and 
above expenses will be devoted to a scholarship fund. The labor 
involved is a labor of love. 

Entered at the Post Office in Brooklyn as second-class matter, 
October 20, 1000 

TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Arthur S Somers, Central Board of Education 



The Latin Leaflet doe's not appear during any 
week interrupted by a holiday or a vacation. 

Numbers 13 and 25 will contain an account of 
the finances of the SCHOLARSHIP FUND, with ac- 
knowledgments of all money received. The financial 
status of The Leaflet will also be shown in these 
issues. 

The New Scholarship Patrons 

It gives the Editorial Committee great pleasure 
to announce as new accessions to the list of Scholar- 
ship Patrons for 5 years the following gentlemen : 
Dr Arthur H Cutler, of The Cutler School, New York ; 
Dr Ernst Riess, of the Boys' High School, New York ; 
Mr F C Hogdon, of Ginn & Co., New York. 

The New Leaflet Patrons 

Since our last notice we have the honor to an- 
nounce the following Leaflet Patrons (5 years) : 
President A T Hadley, of Yale University ; President 
William F Warren, of Boston University ; Professor 
L H Moore, of Vassar College ; Professor J W 
Thomas, of Allegheny College ; Professor W B Owen, 
of Lafayette College; Professor W C Lawton, of 
Adelphi College ; A Emerson Palmer, Dr E M Wahl, 
Mr J A Haniphy, Mr J J Malarkey, Mr Charles S 
Hartwell, Mr Frank W Freeborn, Mr C Lewis, Mr H 
Paul, Mr A Fischlowitz, Dr J L Arnold, Mr G S 
Morgan, Mr S McK Smith, Mr L C Syms, Mr H R 
Linville, Miss Alice B Dudek, Dr Paul S Stallhofen. 

Membership in the Latin Club 

The Executive Committee of the New York Latin 
Club, at their last meeting, voted that all who before 
the end of the present century signify to the Secretary, 
Mr A L Hodges, 36 East Twelfth Street, New 
York, their intention of joining the Club are to be 
regarded as charter members of the organization. 
There are four conditions of membership : (1) In- 
terest in Latin studies ; (2) The payment of a mem- 
bership fee of $1 a year ; (3) The payment of $5 into 
the Scholarship Fund (this may be paid in install- 
ments of $1 a year for 5 years) ; (4) Signing the 
constitution. Further information may be obtained 
from the secretary by correspondence. 



The First Meeting of the Latin Club 

The first meeting of the Latin Club, which took 
the form of a luncheon at the Hotel Albert, New 
York, on Saturday, November 24, was regarded as 
a very auspicious one by all who were fortunate 
enough to be present. No personal notices were 
sent out and no special endeavor was made to get 
together a large showing, but the number present 
was far in excess of the attendance expected. Again, 
the presence of the two opposite poles of the Latin 
grammatical battery in this country, in the persons 
of Professor Harkness, Sr, of Brown University, and 
Professor Lodge, of The Teachers' College, made 
the occasion one of unusual interest. Professor 
Lodge addressed the Club informally on the attitude 
of the Latin Grammar maker toward the practical 
problems of the secondary Latin teacher. His main 
point was that a Latin Grammar is or should be made 
for the Latin teacher and not for the pupil, and that 
upon the teacher rested very largely the burden ot 
interpretation. Professor Harkness, to whom Dr 
Lodge had gracefully referred as "the Nestor of 
Latin grammarians ", on being requested to speak, 
replied in a very happy and winning style, skillfully 
emphasizing the need of keeping in full view the 
practical needs of the pupils. 

Aside from the opportunity afforded of meeting 
these representatives of Latin scholarship, the chief 
benefit of the meeting was probably subjective, in 
that everyone went away with a far less complaining 
spirit about his Latin troubles — a result born most 
likely of a clearer appreciation of somebody else's 
point of view. 

The occasion was graced also by the presence of 
Professor Sihler, of The New York University, and 
Professor Owen, of Lafayette College, but the fulfill- 
ment of the published promise not to extend the meet- 
ing beyond two o'clock, made it impossible for the 
president, much to his regret, to call upon these dis- 
tinguished guests. 

A word of praise is certainly clue to Mr Slater, the 
genial manager of the hotel, for the excellent luncheon 
served. Many were heard to say that they had often 
partaken of much worse fare for double the price, 
which was only 50 cents a plate. 

A Brief Chapter of Demonology 

It is the especial privilege of the classical scholar 
to view the whole current of European thought and 
speech as one ever-changing but unbroken stream. 
Latin is so permeated and informed by Hellenic 
thought and fancy that it often seems half a dialect 
of Greek. The vulgar Roman speech of Gaul passes 
imperceptibly into Mediaeval French. The Norman 
element in English is not a mass of foreign borrowed 
material like our own Indian words, but as integral 
and original a portion of Shakspere's mother-tongue 
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as is its Anglo-Saxon framework, or the surpris- 
ingly copious Danish contribution. So even a con- 
scious Latinism in Milton is a mere recovery of our 
ancestral heirloom, as much as when wanhope or 
wapentake harks back to pre-Chaucerian days. In- 
deed, what we wish to borrow from Homer is usu- 
ally far easier to domesticate than is a word a 
phrase or a custom from Beowulf. 

Naturally, each single word has been worn and 
reshaped by the billows of three thousand years, 
and, to use once more Heraclitus' figure of the swift- 
changing river, the meanings of words run like 
water, rather downhill than up. 

A curious illustration of these theses is offered by 
the word demon. In Homer, daimones, superhuman 
powers generally, are not easily differentiated from 
theoi, the gods. Already in Hesiod, however, the 
word is applied especially to the souls of men who 
had lived in the Golden Age, whose task it is to wan- 
der ever invisible on earth, executing the justice of 
the great gods, allotting to each man his desert. 
Hesiod neither clearly says nor denies that to each 
living mortal one daemon is assigned as guardian. 
This we find asserted first by Plato, in the myth near 
the close of the "Phaedo". Moreover, Plato does 
not release the guardian daemon at the death of his 
ward, whom he must still accompany to Hades, and 
on thro' successive reincarnations. 

Hesiod's statement that the daimones had them- 
selves once lived and died as mortal men is not 
generally reaffirmed. They do, however, become in 
the philosophers' hands more distinctly an inferior 
race of divinities, between the Olympian gods and 
ourselves. The tendency naturally was, also, to 
ascribe what is best in the universe to the great 
gods, but evil and mischief to their servants. 

Menander was perhaps the first who assigned to 
each mortal two attendant daimones, one good and 
one malignant. A daimon was the famous appari- 
tion to Brutus on the eve of the fatal battle at Phil- 
ippi. The familiar English version of Plutarch's tale, 
"I am thy evil genius, Brutus", introduces to us the 
Latin offset of our Greek word. The best illustra- 
tive passage in a Roman author is Horace, Epistles 
II, ii, 187-9, "• • • tf> e Genius, who as companion 
modifies man's natal star, the god of human mortal 
nature, differing in appearance for each individual, 
white or black". If Horace's genius, divergent from 
Plato, seems to end his task with man's death, we 
must remember how deeply Horace shared the Ep- 
icurean's doubts as to the life beyond: a heresy for 
which Socrates' pupil had no mercy. 

Socrates' own daimon never urged him to act, but 
often withheld him when most eager. Perhaps too 
much has been made of this statement in the Apol- 
ogy. It may be merely an expression of what both 



Socrates and Plato knew well, that, in the Satyr- 
faced master of dialectic, the "natural man" was so 
impassioned, self-assured, and impetuous that for 
him, at least, it was often needful to draw the rein, 
never to ply the spur. It is not necessary, then, to 
separate the Socratic daimon from his kindred. 

The especial evil connotation in the later uses of 
the word must be largely ascribed to Christian teach- 
ers. Just so, when unable to stamp out wholly the 
fond rustic belief in Satyr and Faun, they insisted 
that the cloven hoof and ill-concealed tail were the 
marks not of man's, kindly comrade but of his dead- 
liest foe. It may sound strange to our ears, but the 
phrase "guardian angel" should in natural course 
have been rather "guardian demon". The preacher 
doubtless found it safer to introduce a word not 
especially associated already with Greek concep- 
tions of divine beings: hence angelos displaces dai- 
mon. We are not discussing the belief itself in 
guardian angels. That is common to many races, 
but by no means to all men in any one community. 
It is neither directly taught nor forbidden in the 
gospels. 

In King James' version, and modern English gen- 
erally, demon, demoniac, etc., have even more dread 
associations than the various borrowed forms of 
Diabolus (i. e., the Arch-liar), as devil, devilish, 
diabolical. 

How persistently the nobler use of demon or 
daemon may have struggled for survival in modern 
English speech, I am not competent to say. The 
Century Dictionary refuses to the diphthongal spell- 
ing all independent rights, and even defines demonic 
or daemonic by demoniac. Nevertheless, the only 
quotation there appended is from that most schol- 
arly and philosophic of women, George Eliot. She 
writes daemonic, and uses the word unmistakably as 
an equivalent for superhuman, or even divine. 

A bolder expression appears in the title of a 
mystical Emersonian poem, "The Initial Daemonic 
and Celestial Love". Far be it from me to attempt 
here, or elsewhere, the elucidation of this Tran- 
scendental flight. So much, however, seems clear, 
that Emerson's Daemon is interchangeable, in name 
and nature, with the Genius. 

It is unfortunate that demon and daemon, or 
Daemon, can now be distinguished to the eye only, 
hardly for the ear. But the two adjectival forms, 
surely, can be held apart. While demoniac, or de- 
moniacal, must always recall the "seven devils" of 
the evangelist's narrative, daemonic may regain in 
full the nobler associations, approaching divine. 
Thus we may not only preserve, or recover, a dis- 
tinction that enriches our speech, but may also 
quicken the consciousness of a venerable ancestry 
behind our familiar words. 
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This last purpose is of course the main one of 
the present paper. Young as is the science known 
as semasiology, any good English dictionary sup- 
plies abundant materials for excursions like the pres- 
ent one. It is our stock professional claim, that 
the classics are essential to the full mastery of our 
modern speech. Such a claim is better upheld by 
fruitful illustration than by its mere strident repe- 
tition. William Cranston Lawton 

Adelphi College, Nov. 18, 1900 
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